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But although I cannot charge myself with 
wilful disobedience, yet for fear of a forward 
spirit, I have sometimes, I believe, been guilty 
of the sin of omission. And though it is dan- 
gerous and criminal to withhold the word of 
the Lord, yet, Oh! saith my soul, may all who 
are called to this honorable work of the ministry, 
carefully guard against being actuated by a for- 
ward spirit, which leads into a ministry that 
will neithcr edify the church, nor bring honor to 
our holy High Priest, Christ Jesus. As the 
tree is known by its fruits,—so is the ministry 
known by its effects. And such as offer that 
which produceth death, instead of life, will soon- 
er or later sit down in sorrow and condemnation, 
for having run before the true Guide. 

About this time, the Lord was graciously 
pleased to renew his merciful visitation unto the 
Friends and inhabitants of North Wales and 
Plymouth. Many of the youth were reached, 
and, by the effectual operation of divine and 
heavenly life, brought into true submission to 
the cross of Christ. Several were called to the 
work of the ministry, and engaged to speak in 
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trust according todivine ability; yet he was notfor- 
ward, but patient in waiting for the motions of 
life ; by which he attained experience, so that 
he knew when to speak, and when to keep silence. 
In speaking, as well as in his love of silence, he 
was an example. He was likewise blessed with 
the Christian virtues of brotherly love, and uni- 
versal charity ; and, being endowed with a good 
understanding, he was a man of sound judgment. 
Wherefore, I always esteemed him as an elder 
brother, and gave him the right hand of fellow- 
ship. He was an instrument of help, and of 
good to me, in my infant state of religious ex- 
perience ; and which, in point of gratitude, I 
ought never to forget. Oh! that 1 may con- 
duct in such a manner, through this state of pro- 
bation, as that my latter end may be like his! 

Now, although I had, in some measure, been 
faithful to the call of my great Lord, and holy 
| Redeemer ; yet, he was pleased, at times, to 

withdraw the light of his countenance from me, 

and to suffer the enemy to buffet me severely. 
T was tempted to believe that the peace 1 had 
enjoyed was only a false one,—that it was all de- 
| lusion,—and that the mortifications 1 had un- 
dergone, would be of no real advantage to my 
isoul. Besides, how did I know that the Lord 
| required these mortifications atmy hands ? Again, 
it was suggested, that the humility I pretended 
| to was only feigned; and, therefore, the Lord 
would never accept of it. 

Here 1 was again brought very low in my 
mind, and my spirit depressed almost to despair; 
so that [ began to think all these reasonings 
might be true ; yet I knew not whither to go for 
help. After some time, however, these words 
sprang up in my mind: “T will trust in the 
Lord ;—for in the Lord Jehovah is everlastin 
strength.” Then, secret breathings arose to G 
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the authority of the gospel; which is now, the|that it might please bim, once more, to favor 
same as formerly, the “ power of God unto sal-| me with his holy presence, which giveth light 
vation, unto all who receive it with meekness, | and life, whereby to distinguish his pure voice 
and truly believe in, and patiently wait for, the| from that of a stranger. But Oh! the bitter 
inward and spiritual appearance of Christ our|whisperings of satan, and the thougkts that 
holy Redeemer. passed through my mind, were such as my soul 
Among the many, thus favored, was our dear, | hated. And, indeed, had not thesecret hand of In- 
and well beloved friend and brother, John Evans, | finite Goodness supported me, a me 
who was blessed with an excellent gift in the| through those great temptations, I should have 
ministry; and being faithful to his heavenly call- | fainted, and lain down in deep despair. 
ing, he became an able publisher of the gospel;| I had not long enjoyed divine peace, before 
preaching it in the demonstration of the spirit{ the old accuser began again; telling me I had 
and power of God. He was careful to discharge his! blasphemed against the Holy Ghost, in that I 
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deceived the people, pretending to preach by a 
divine influence. This was insinuated asa posi- 
tive untruth ; and for me to make a show of wor- 
shipping a Being, whom I had thus belied, was 
a sin, never to be forgiven. This was a distress- 
ing state to pass through ; and it lasted several 
weeks. I went on mourning about, like a per- 
son almost deprived of reason. And though 
Friends still continued their care and regard for 
me, yet I never had freedom to communicate 
my exercise to any mortal. I have since found, 
that the Lord required this work, and to endure 
this trial. If people would but patiently wait 
his time, they would be enabled to perform his 
work, and would find deliverance ina proper sea- 
son. I indeed was ready to conclude I was the 
worst creature ever born, and that I only received 
life for divine vengeance. But the Lord gave 
me to see otherwise. For, sitting one time alone 
in the woods, a cry arose in my heart, thus: If I 
die, it shall be at thy footstool, O Lord! for thy 
loving kindness has been great to me, from my 
youth to this day. Then, falling on my knees, 
I prayed that he would be graciously pleased to 
enlighten my understanding in such a manner, 
that I might clearly see wherein I had offended 
so merciful a Father: for I thought I had offend- 
ed him, because I was suffered to be so tempted. 
His word then became as fire in my breast, and 
the answer I received was to this effect: “‘ Be thou 
encouraged. Thou art suffered to pass through 
these trying dispensations, not only on thy own ac- 
count, but for the sake of others, to whom, when 
qualified, I will, in my own time, send thee; be 
faithful, and I will be with thee to the end of time.” 

At this intimation, I was tendered, and filled 
with gratitude to his Divine Majesty, who alone 
can deliver his children out of all their afflic- 
tions. And my soul, at this time, under a sweet 
sense of his goodness, bows with awful reverence 
and with praises to his holy name, and says, 
who is like unto our God? 

I wish all who make a profession of the Truth 
may conduct agreeably to the holy principle of 
sincerity ; and then such will be good examples 
to their children and families, if they have any, 
as also to the youth in general. 

There were many incidents occurred during the 
time of my being among these Friends, to whom 
I was indebted for payment of my passage, which, 
for brevity’s sake, I omit. When the time for 
which I engaged to them was expired, I served 
them a quarter of a year longer, in consideration 
of the tender regard they had shown to me, 
when it was in their power to have conducted 
otherwise,—and also for granting me the liberty 
of going to week-day meetings,—which addition- 
a] service they accepted from me with reluctance. 
We loved one another much ; and being unwil- 
ling to part, I stayed with them till the spring 
following ; and then, in much love and tender- 
ness, we parted. 
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I am persuaded, that if servants were carefy] 
to discharge their trust faithfully to their masters 
and mistresses, the Lord would provide suitab] 
for their support through the world, with credit 
and reputation. I never was more casy and con. 
tented in mind, with regard to outward things, 
in any station of life, than when I wasa servant, 
Because, under this circumstance, I met with 
that for which I had labored many years: even 
the true and saving knowledge cf Christ Jesus, 
who is the only way to the Father, and whom to 
know is life eternal. 

I cannot but desire that people, in every con. 
dition in this world, may be thus blessed. When 
the soul is tendered with the love of God, it 
strongly desires that all may be partakers of life 
and salvation, as freely offered through Christ 
Jesus, our Lord. 

When I had fulfilled my contract, as above 
noted, I found a concern to move over Schuyl- 
kill; which I did, with the advice of some of my 
Welch friends, who had been as nursing fathers 
and mothers to me. 

I stayed some time at Haverford, where | 
found many good Friends, who were tender of 
me. I attended meetings diligently, both on 
first and other days of the weck, at Haverford, 
Radnor, Merion, &e. as I found freedom ; yet I 
very seldom appeared in public. When out of 
meetings, 1 kept myself pretty much retired from 
company ; finding retirement profitable for me, 
in this my infant state in religion. I hired fora 
month with a Friend ; but would not engage for 
a longer time, because I found this was not 
the right place for me to settle in. I was scru- 
pulous of fixing any price for my work, fearing 
I might overvalue it, and that those for whom I 
wrought would lose by me; and therefore I left 
it to them to give me what they thought I 
earned. 

Thus, I conducted to the best of my under- 
standing, with fear, lest [ should bring dishonor 
to the holy profession I made, and be a stum- 
bling block in the way of tender inquirers. The 
Lord, in this state, regarded me, and not only 
favored me, many times, with the descendings 
of heavenly life and love, but gave me favor 
both with Friends and others: so that I might 
have had the best places, either in Philadelphia, 
or in the country. But I was not to settle in 
those parts; I must go a little further; but the 
place was yet hid from me. 

One first-day, after I had sat some time in 
Haverford meeting, David Lloyd, from Chester, 
with his wife, and several other Friends, came 
into the meeting. As soon as they were seated 
it was as though it had been spoken to me, 
“These are the people with whom thou must go 
and settle.” They being strangers to me, and 
appearing as persons of distinction, I said in my 
heart, Lord, how can such an one as I get ac- 
quaintance with people who appear so much 
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above the common rank? The word was in my 
soul, “ Be still; I will make way for thee in 
their hearts. Theyshall seek tothee.” I knew 
not what to think of this ; and was afraid it might 
be a temptation of satan ; yet rested contented in 
the thought, that the Lord, who never yet had 
failed, was all-sufficient to provide for me. At 
that instant, a great stillness came over me, and 
I felt the love of my heavenly Father to af- 
fect me in a very uncommon manner. I after- 
wards understood, that David Lloyd and his 
wife fixed their eyes upon me; feeling a near 
sympathy with me, such as they had never 
known toward a stranger before, and said in 
their hearts, “‘ This young woman is, or will be 
a preacher.” They were both tendered; and it | 
was fixed in their minds, that they were to take 
me under their care, and nurse me forthe Lord’s 
service, with a promise that his blessing should 
attend them. This, [ had from their own mouths, 
after I came to live with them. 

After the meeting, I was passing away as usual, 


may be for thy sake.” I was so overcome that I 
could not speak ; but wept much, and esteemed 
it as a blessing that she had taken notice of me. 
I went home rejoicing in spirit, because I had 
met with divine refreshment, of which I was in 
much need. 

As it had pleased the Almighty to visit me in 
a wonderful manner, by the renewing of his pure 
love, I made covenant, that if he would be with 
me in the way I should go, he should be my 
God, and I would serve him forever. As this 
disposition inereased, I felt the unity of the one 
Spirit to this his dear handmaid ; and in that we 
became near and dear to each other. In process 


| of time, we joined as companions in the work of 


the gospel, as I shall have occasion hereafter to 


mention in the course of this account. 
(To be continued.) 





EARLY PIETY.—NO. XLVIII. 


Anne Dixon, daughter of Christopher and 
Elizabeth Dixon, of Streatham, in the county of 


for fear of being taken notice of; but was stop-| Durham, was from a child religiously inclined, 
ped by a Friend, who asked me to gohome with | and tenderly affectionate to those who kept their 
her, saying, the Chester Friends were to dine | places in the truth, being much delighted in 
there. I excused myself as well as I could. | reading good books, and was of a very sober life 
Then those Friends came to me and spake kind- | and conversation, gaining a good report, and well 
ly; which affected me in such a manner, that | beloved of all; watchful that she might not offend 
they let me go, but told some Friends there how | the Lord, by being an evil example to others. 
they felt towards me and how it opened to them | Falling sick of the small pox, upon the 7th day 
in the meeting. They left their love to me, and | of the Second month, 1718, she continued in 
said they intended to visit me soon, with propo- | great weakness of body, the space of six day, dur- 
sals for my living with them; for according to | ing which time, these expressions, among others, 
what each of them felt in themselves, they were | were observed. 
to become instruments of good to me. | She beingunder great affliction, said, “One 
Soon after this, I became acquainted with | had need be near the Lord; for we know not 
Elizabeth Levis, a friend of Springfield. The | how soon we may be taken away. I hope the 
way and manner of which was thus: I had not | Lord will be merciful to me, not through my good 
appeared in public, for a great while, nor felt! works, but by his favor and great loving kindness. 
any motions that way. I was very low in my | It is welll lived so near the Lord ; it stands upon 
mind, and having got intoa dark state, had | usso to do, and ifthe Lord should spare me any 


again almost lost hope, and thought it impossible | lon 
but that I should fall a sacrifice to the tempta- | 
tions of the grand enemy, who still followed me. 
However, it happened that Elizabeth Levis came | 
to visit Haverford meeting, where I then was. ) 
After some time of silence, she stood up, and, | 
speaking in the authority of Truth, so effectually 
laid open my present state, that I could heartily 
subscribe to the truth of her testimony. The 
power that attended her ministry, reached the 
witness of God in my heart. A zeal was begot- 
ten in me, for the honor of the good cause ; and 
I was filled with love to the instrument through 





whom I had been favored. Hope was again re- | th 


newed in me, that by virtue of the word preach- 


ed, the Lord would still continue his wonted fa- | 


| 
vors to me, and preserve me from the snares of 


the wicked one. 


ger, I hope I should live nearer to him than 
ever, saying, Oh God ! remember me.” She said 
to her father, Dear father, have a care that thou 
do nothing that may offend God; and if thou 
hast done any thing that hath offended him, let 
the time past be sufficient. She also desired 
some present to tell her brother Joseph to live 
well for the time to come; and she bade her 
younger brother be a good lad, saying “ the Lord 
will be kind to thee,” exhorting a cousin then 
present, not to mind pride and finery, but the 
fear of the Lord. 

Being in some agony of spirit, she said, “Oh! 
at I had a full assurance of my entrance.” 
Desiring all present to withdraw, her mother only 
excepted, and turning her face to the wall, her 
lips were perceived to move, and in a little time 
she broke forth into praises, saying, “I have 


After meeting, Elizabeth took kind notice of| now received full assurance from the Lord, now 


of me, and said, “I came here to-day, through} I can return him praises. 


the cross,—the Lord knows for what end! It 


Oh! glory to my 


xod,” repeating it over again; saying further, 
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“The Lord was near, and I knew it not :” prais-{ pain, and much of this positive affliction was 
ing the Lord then in an harmonious manner. | added to the negative one, of total helplessness, 


Another time, she seid, “If I go now, I hope I 
shall be no dishonor to the truth, for I have noth- 
ing but love and good-will toall. I have wronged 
nobody, neither done an ill thing that I know 
of, in all my life. I doubt people will praise 
me when I am gone, but all the praise is due to 
the Lord! At another time, being very weak, 
she said, ‘‘ Though my afflictions are very great, 
yet I am borne up over them all. It is a brave 
thing to be prepared for a dying bed. Lord! 
hasten thy work.’”’ Several times expressing her 
willingness to die ; and in true love and charity 
with all, departed this life, in peace with the 
Lord, upon the 12th, and was buried at Raby, 
the 15th of Second Month, 1718, aged twenty- 
six years and about three months. 





JOB THOMAS. 


Job Thomas, was a native of Caermarthen- 
shire, in Wales. His youth appears to have 
been tinctured with some of the vanities inci- 
dent to this period of life, and he has been fre- 
quently heard to lament that he had not then 
been more obedient to the Lord’s requirings. To 
his surviving friends, however, he was little 
known, except as a diligent attender of meetings | 
for divine worship and for discipline, and as an 
approved minister, sound in word and doctrine, 
holding fast without wavering the profession of 
the Christian faith. His heart was enlarged by 
gospel love, and filled with earnest desires for the 
salvation of his fellow-creaturesuniversally. He | 
was bold in delivering plain truths; and in his 
native tongue, he was clear, persuasive and fluent. 
He several times visited the meetings of Friends 
in the Principality of Wales, and occasionally 
had public meetings with those of other societies. 
In the estimation of the world he would have 
been accounted a poor man—his habitation was | 
a small farm-house in Caermarthenshire, retired 
and sequestered, but not far distant from the | 
public road. In this humble mansion he re- | 
ceived and entertained his friends with gladness 
and hospitality. His means of support were the | 
culture of a small farm, and the trade of a shoe- | 
maker. 

About the year 1797, he was thrown from a! 
horse, and received so great an injury of the | 





spine, as to occasion the deprivation of voluntary | 
motion in every limb. His head only remained | 
subject to his will ; this he could still turn, while 
he was indebted to personal assistance for his 
removal from his bed to his chair, for any slight 
alteration in his position, and in short for almost 
every common function of the body, the free per- 
formance of whieh, though it is scarcely observed 
by the healthy and vigorous, constitutes much 
of'the comfort of animal life. His body, though 


thus deprived of motion, was still sensible to 


He was generally fastened in his chair, while his 
body and legs were nearly in one straight and 
stiff line, with his useless arms lying before him. 
Oftentimes he was grievously affected by acute 
internal pains, to which his wan and pallid coun. 
tenance gave ample testimony ; yet amid all this 
complicated suffering, bis mind seems to have re- 
mained calm and unimpaired. He derived much 
comfort from the society of his friends, especially 
such as he esteemed alive to true religion ; his 
own mind appearing to be stedfastly anchored in 
Christ Jesus. He kept up religious meetings in 
his house, and often labored in them in doctrine, 
to the edification of those who were assembled 
with him. 

In this state of bodily suffering, he continued 
about ten years, evincing by his resignation and 
patience that he was divinely supported under all. 
About the teginning of the 8th month, 1807, his 
symptoms of disease increased, and on the 15th, 
being considerably worse, he called lis wife and 
son to his bed-side, and with a pleasant eounte- 
nance addressed them in the Welch language, 
nearly as follows. He inquired whether they 
had any thing to say to him, “for,” said he, 
“the blessed hours are approaching ; yea, and 
before this night, I shall have escaped in safety 
where neither trials nor troubles shall come. Be 


| content, and do not grieve after me, for I am 


setting off to endless joy, to praise Him who has 
brought me patiently through the whole of my 
troubles and inexpressible afflictions. Support 
me, O Lord, for these few minutes, for I am 
nearly come beyond the boundary of time toa 
boundless eternity. lam now near giving you 
the last farewell; but take warning, and be daily 
on your watch, for in the hour you do not sus- 
pect, death, namely, the king of terrors, will 
come to meet you, who will make no difference 
between one or the other. But in the strength 
and love of Jehovah you will not fear death, if 
you seek Him whilst he is to be found, and serve 
him with a willing mind and an obedient heart ; 
for his paths are paths of peace, and his ways are 
ways of pleasantness. ©, pray continually to 
the Lord, to draw your desires and affections 
from off earthly things, and to establish them 
upon things heavenly and everlasting. 

“ My hope is in the mercy of Him who has 
washed me in the fountain set open for the house 
of David, and the inhabitants of Jerusalem—not 
through my own merits, but through the merits of 
the crucified IMMANUEL, who died for the sins of 
all mankind. And you who have to remain a 
little after me, give the praise, the reverence, and 
the honor to Him, and supplicate day and night 
before his throne, until you have certain know- 
ledge that you have been baptized with the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit; which was sealed? by 
the blood of the everlasting covenant. emem- 
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ber, it is not an outward baptism that willserve, spirit is kept in tune, the harmonies of nature 


which is but the practising of the old shadows. 
Know also, that it is not the profession of reli-| 
ion that will do, but one that is pure and un-| 
defiled before God. This will conduct you in| 
safety to the everlasting habitations. 

“ Now the time of my dissolution draws nigh | 
—for me to go to the place where I have been, 
these two nights. The Lord himself came to| 
meet me; and took me with him to the height | 
of heaven, among myriads of his holy angels, 
where his saints were before him, and will be for 
ever. Behold! now I give up the spirit : and lo! 
my comely companions coming to hold my head 
above the waves of Jordan. Behold! the gates | 
of heaven open, and the Lord myself with arms | 
stretched out to receive me to his mercy ; I hope 
you who are behind will follow me thither. Suc-| 
cess to the gospel from sea to sea, and from the | 
river to the end of the earth: also to my dear| 
brethren, that they may persevere in their faith 
to the end of their days, and then their rest will 
be with the Lamb, where no paiu or affliction will 
come. 

“ Behold ! the blessed time is come, for me to 
depart in peace with every one, with good de- 
sires for every one, and forgiving every one. 
Receive my last farewell, and the Lord bless you 
with the blessings of mount Zion.” Having 


| 


uttered these expressions, he quietly breathed | 


his last. 
Such is the peaceful and triumphant close of | 
a life spent in obedience to the will of God. Who | 
is there, that in contemplating such a death bed 
scene, would not earnestly exclaim, “ Let me die 
the death of the righteous!” Let us remember 
then, that in order to secure to ourselves this 
glorious privilege, it is essentially requisite that 
we should live a holy ; harmless, self-denying life. | 
We must take up our daily cross to all the vani- 
ties and sinful gratifications of the world, and 
follow our crucified Saviour in the path of re- | 
generation. We shall then be'permitted joyfully | 
to realize, both through life and in death, the | 
truth of his own blessed declaration, “ My shee 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow 
me ; and [ give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck 
them out of my hand.” 





Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“There is no need of smiting a rock in the} 
wilderness, to supply the thirst of the heart. So} 
far as outward things are concerned, no spring | 
floods of good fortune are necessary for the pur- | 
pose : if the mind is kept in action, and the af-| 
fections unchilled by selfishness, every day of| 
life may be a festival of gladness, because when 
the power of enjoyment is kept in order, the} 
means of enjoyment are never wanting. The| 
great truth is, that happiness depends on what 
we are, and not what we have: that when the 


and of life will always be listened to with de- 
light: that, to be at peace with ourselves, with 
others and with God, brings out those full organ 
tones of glory and love, on which the soul floats 
as on the ocean, upborne from all things un- 
worthy, and brought continually nearer to the 
skies.” 


LETTER FROM A. SHACKLETON TO A RELATION. 


* * * * Tf we are not watchful and careful 
to step along in true fear, during our pilgrimage 
through the wilderness of this world of dangers, 
we shall suffer great loss, and let an enemy into 
our habitation who will sow one kind or other of 
evil seed, and suffer the loss of the unity of the 
spirit, the inward guide, which is the bond of 
such peace as far too many are quite strangers 
to, seeking only to gratify a carnal inclination. 
And sooner or later they that do so must needg 
“reap corruption,” when they that sow to the 
spirit, taking good heed to that unerring guide, 
the experienced apostle tells us, are to “reap 
life everlasting.’ And the fruits of the spirit 
are meckness and sweet peace and joy, even in 
this life. Such are preserved by the rod and 
staff, and are no strangers to the working out 
their salvation with fear and trembling; and if 
they hold out in true faithfulness to the end of 
the race, will not be surprised without the hea- 
venly oil in their lamps, at the midnight cry, 
“The bridegroom cometh, go ye forth to meet 
him;” having been so wise as to keep their 
lamps burning, and their lights (to others, edi- 
fying lights) shining. 

Thou hast children; tell them where durable 
riches are to be found. Watch over them, that 
they may be fruitful vines growing by the sides 
of thy house; that so the Lord of life, who is 
continually watching over us for our good, may 
have babes to praise him from one generation 
to another. Oh! that I could see, whilst here, 
the sweet smelling myrtle and fir-tree succeed 
|the thistle and thorn, that only encumber the 
| ground, and bring not fruit like trees of righteous- 
| ness to the honor of the good husbandman, who 
is looking for fruit. Let us not, dear cousin, be 
unmindful to watch always; and thus being pre- 
served in our allotments, we may be of some 
service to our children and others, and have au- 
thority and true discerning to rebuke the stub- 
born, strengthen the weak and comfort the 
feeble-ninded, and be useful members of that 
spotless church whereof Christ Jesus is the holy 
head and High Priest. * * * 

In true affection, 


AS 


SPIRITUALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

The new dispensation is a dispensation of sub- 
stances and realities, and not of types and 
shadows: not of outward and visible signs, but 
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of inward and spiritual graces, God is often lost 
in prayers and ordinances— Cecil. 


Extract from Hollister’s History of Connecticut. 


The first dwellings of the colony were mostly 
constructed of logs. During the first winter in 
Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windsor, the plant- 
ers had no better houses than the huts now used 
by the colliers while tending their coal-pits. 
After the arrival of new comers, in the valley 
of the Connecticut, better dwellings were erected, 
and in all the old towns, a few frame houses were 
built for the wealthier citizens. The domicils 
of the clergy were frequently not only convenient, 
but elegant. The Governor, and some of the 
rich magistrates and gentlemen, often indulged 
in costly residences. A house, built in 1640, 
by Henry Whitfield, the founder of Guil- 
ford, is still standing, and is the oldest house in 
the United States. It is constructed of stone, 
with solid massive walls, and is able to last for 
centuries more. The outer doors of the Con- 
necticut mansion were of double oaken planks, 
made as solid as asingle piece of timber, by 
heavy nails driven into them at regular intervals. 
These doors were secured at night by stout 
wooden bars that through the day had leaned 
against the wall, and thus the domestic paradise 
of the planter was protected from the entrance 
of witd beasts or Indians, at that time the only 
burglars in Connecticut. It was at alater period, 
after the Indians had been quelled and the wolves 
and bears driven away, that the tenants of these 
Arcadian castles slept peacefully from year to year 
without even barring or bolting their doors. The 
rooms were seldom more than seven fect in height. 
The athletic emigrants and their sturdy sons 
could hardly stand upright on the kitchen floor, 
without brushing the fur of their bear-skin caps 
against the timbersoverhead. The chimney was 
a curiosity. Its foundations were not less than 
twelve feet square. It rose out of the center, 
like.a huge stone tower, forming the most inde- 
structible part of the edifice. The fire-places were 
of such vast dimensions that the wood, as brought 
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of a soup made of salt-meat and beans, and sea. 
soned with savory herbs. Tea and coffee were 
not used during the seventeenth century. The 
principal drink was beer, and cider, after the 
orchards were grown ; and as early as 1654, laws 
were passed regulating the sale of those beverages, 
The dinner was a substantial meal. A large In- 
dian pudding was generally the first course ; after 
that, boiled beef and pork ; then wild game, with 
potatoes ; winding up with turnips and other 
vegetables native to the climate. Succatosh, in 
its season, was a luxury. Samp took its place 
in the autumn. Pumpkins, cooked in various 
ways, crowned the resources of their gastronomy, 
Dinner was served at noon. Supper, which came 
in a few hours, was no sham. It consisted of 
the remains of the previous meal “coldly fur. 
nished forth,” with an abundance of cakes made 
of corn-meal, rye, or buckwheat, sufficient to re- 
joice the heart of a Scotchman. ‘The table-fur. 
niture was plain. Pewter was the ordinary metal 
in use. Tin and crockery were scarce. Silver 
tankards and beakers were to be found in the 
houses of most of the wealthy planters. 

They had no wheeled carriages or wagons until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and very 
few until the close of the revolutionary war, 
The first pleasure carriage ever broughtinto Litch- 
field was owned by Mr. Matthews, the English 
Mayor of New-York, who was confined in that 
town as a prisoner of war in 1776. The bride- 
groom, who went to a neighboring town to be 
married, rode on horseback, and brought his bride 
home on a pillion behind him. 

The Puritan colonists of Connecticut were no 
ascetics in the matter of costume. Many of them 
had brought brave wearing apparel with them 
from England. The gentry indulged in silks, 
velvets and beavers, though the clothing for 
common use was from homespun materials. They 
raised their own sheep. The wool was shorn by 
the hands of the planters, and spun and woven 
into cloth by the females of the family, which 
was then cut by the skilful matron into garments 
for the members of her household. Flax and 
hemp were also cultivated with great care, and 


from the forest, could be pitched upon the mas- | served as materials for raiment during the sum- 


sive andirons without curtailment. 
of maple, oak, or walnut, was placed at the back 
of the fire-place. This was surrounded by a pile 
of smaller logs. The andirons were brought in 
front of this terrible battery, and armed with 
another log about eight inches in diameter, called 
a forestick. 


A huge log ; mer months. 


\ 
| 


Small clothes were worn from the 
earliest times. They were made of sheep and 
deer-skin, as well as of cloth. Until nearly the 
commencement of the present century, they were 
worn by boys, as soon as the dress of childhood 
had been laid aside. Shoes with silver or brass 


The wood was then laid on, inter- | buckles were used instead of boots; and buckles 


spersed with pine knots, birch-bark, or other dry | of the same material secured the small clothes 


fuel, and when the whole was kindled, presented | and stockings at the knee. 


The coat in fashion 


a splendor of warmth and comfort, to which | at the time of the emigration came down in front 
these degenerate days of stoves and hot-air fur- | below the knee and was fastened to the very bot- 


naces can show no parallel. 


The meals of the colonists were of a primitive | hooks and eyes. 


character. 
ridge. 


tom with buttons or clasps, and sometimes with 
The skirts were very full and 


The usual breakfast was bean-por- | were made to hang off from the person by being 
This viand, celebrated in song, consisted | stiffened with buckram. 


The coat worn by 


. —_ - —._. - oo £2 gee of nk aes & 
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wealthy gentlemen, and public officers, was gor- 
geously decorated with gold lace. Instead of a 
broad collar, it had only a narrow hem that ex- 
posed to viewthe plaited stock of fine linen 
cambric, with its large silver buckle at the back 
of the neck. The close bodied coat, with its 
short waist, and flexible skirts, was not intro- 
duced until 1790. Cloaks were a favorite 
costume with the fathers of Connecticut. They 
were of a variety of colors, but red bore the 
palm. 


Hats were at first generally made of wool, but 
beaver soon came into use and prevailed for many 
years. Of whatever material, they were crowned 
and in the form of a sugar-loaf. The brims were 
so broad that a flurry of wind blew them off the 
head unless they were held on by the hand. The 
plumed hat, worn by Charles I. and his cavaliers, 
was sometimes seen among the Connecticut 
Puritans. About the year 1679, the military 
cocked hat came into fashion and was extensively 
worn. It assumed various shapes until it sub- 
sided into the three-corned cocked hat, which 
was in almost universal use among gentlemen in 
New-England from 1732 to 1779. Soon after 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the cus- 
tom of wearing wigs was introduced. They were 
of various colors, patterns and dimensions, ac- 
cording to the taste of the wearer. Judges, 


magistrates, lawyers, and gentlemen claiming to 
belong to the “better class” were among the 


first to adopt the fashion. Many of the clergy 
afterward adopted it; though others talked, 
preached and prayed against it as an unchristian 
habit; and the devout Elliot, the celebrated 
apostle to the Indians, regarded it as an abun- 
dant source of the calamities which at that time 
afflicted New-England. The wigs were often 
powdered, and fell in long, luxuriant curls upon 
the shoulders. Human hair soon became un- 
equal to the demand. Horses and goats were 
shorn to cke out the materials. For light-colored 
wigs the flaxen locks of children were cut off and 
spread to bleach upon the grass like linen. 


The women of Connecticut exhibited as great 
a variety in costume, as theothersex. Trailing 
gowns were used, on great occasions, for more 
than a century. These dresses were made with 
liberal flounces and furbelows, with a trail some- 
times a yard and a half long, sweeping the floor 
or streets when allowed its full course. They 
were, however, often “ trolloped”—that is, 
fastened up at each side by loops, and frequently, 
the trail was carried by the lady on her arms. 
During the last century, hooped skirts were com- 
mon. In 1735, they projected all around like a 
wheel, and in 1745, they were increased at the 
sides and lessened in front. They were found to 
interfere with the religious habits of the Puritans, 
making it too difficult to enter the pewdoor at 
public worship. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It is not unfrequently that we hear our minis- 
ters say, they have no desire to make proselytes. 
Now if I understand the term to proselyte, it 
means, to send conviction home to the heart, to 
convince of the truth, to establish in the faith 
we believe to be saving. This is making prose- 
lytes ; and if this be not the object and aim of 
the speaker, he, or she, who addresses the as- 
sembly, is not commissioned for the work entered 
into. Such an expression seems to me like lay- 
ing waste their labor; for surely the called and 
appointed of the Lord to this solemn service, 
must desire that all may come to the knowledge 
of the truth and be saved. For this cause they 
labor and travail, and ofttimes have no certain 
abiding place; such being the path allotted to 
them by Him who calls to glory and to virtue, 
all earthly possessions and endowments become 
subservient to His commands. 

It does not follow that all should be members 
of one religious society, yet divine grace must 
sanetify, the spirit of our holy Redeemer must 
regenerate and bear rule, before any can be in- 
itiated into the Church militant on earth, or the 
Church triumphant in heaven; and this is 
where we should desire and pray that every im- 
mortal soul may land ! 

The soul that has tasted of the good word of 
life, and the powers of the world to come, em- 
braces the Isles afar off; and when the table of 
the Lord is spread within, and richly furnished 
with his provisions, how ardent are its yearn- 
ings that the great brotherhood of mankind may 
freely partake of the same bounty: that they 
may know where these heavenly dainties are 
found, and how easy they are of access by a daily 
recurrence to the law, “ written in the heart, and 
printed in the thoughts.” 

5th mo. Tth, 1855. 


A resident of Albany has written to the Mayor 
of New York the following recipe for preventing 
the nuisance of worms on trees. 

“ Bore a hole into the tree the size of roll 
brimstone, six inches in depth, say four feet from 
the ground ; fill the cavity four inches with the 
roll brimstone, plug two inches and seal over 
with pitch. The sap absorbs the sulphur, and 
imparts a healthy hue to the leaves; besides 
being very offensive to the worm, it causes them 
to leave for parts unknown.” 


Two Physicians of Paris have published a very 
important memoir, the object of which is to make 
known the increased resources which the healing 
art may draw from the seed of Parsley. This 
common indigenous plant possesses incontestible 
febrifuge properties. The decoction of its seed 
may be substituted for that of cinchona, and the 
active principle which has been drawn from it, 
and which they designate underthe name of apioly 
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is equivalent to quinine in the treatment of local 
intermittent fevers. 
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We have been much interested in the narra- 
tive of our friend J. B. of Bedford County, whose 
“Fifty years ago” will repay a perusal. We 
hope to welcome similar communications from 
his pen, believing that such memorials of the 
past are instructive to the youth of the present 
day, whose opportunities of literary improvement 
have been so ample in comparison with many of 
their predecessors. There is nothing in intellec- 
tual culture necessarily calculated to draw the 
mind away from the simplicity of the Truth. 
In the progress of luxury and what is called re- 
finement, in which bodily labor is regarded as 
somewhat degrading, and also in the accumula- 
tion of wealth, by individuals, may be found a 
fruitful source of degeneracy. Many of those 
who in early life were forced by necessity to as- 
sist their parents in the labors of the household, 
or the workshop, have, by the accumulation of 
wealth, been led into the evils which follow 
inits train. What wonder then, if their children, 
brought upin idleness and self-indulgence, should 
soar into the airy regions of vanity and folly. 


Our late Yearly Meeting closed after one ses- 
sion on 6th day, about a quarter before one 
o’clock. 

As we intend publishing in the next number 
such parts of the extracts as are of general inter- 
est, it seems hardly necessary to say more than 
that it was a time of unusual favor in both the 
men’s and women’s meetings. In the men’s 
meeting, all the Representatives were present 
except three, and the attendance at some of the 
sittings was thought to be larger than at any 
time since 1827. 

We intend furnishing portions of the extracts 
of the women’s Yearly Meeting in a future 
number. 


Those that love to be gaudy and superfluous 
in their clothes, show they concern themselves 
little with mortification and self-denial, and that 
they mind to beautify their bodies more than 
their souls, and so certainly are more nominal 
than real Christians.—Barclay’s Apology. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


A little more than half a century ago, I was 
removed from one of the eastern to one of the 
more western counties of Pennsylvania, being 
then an orphan between six and seven years of 
age, and was sent there to be brought up by some 
of my relations. The inhabitants of Bedford 
county (for that was the place where my lot was 
cast,) were few and far between, compared with 
what they noware; nor is the population yet so 
dense as in some older and better sections of the 
State. 

The settlement where I was located was then 
new, and most of the inhabitants had to pass 
through many privations and difficulties, not 
being able to procure for themselves the neces- 
saries, much less the luxuries, of life. I do not 
think there was one farmer in ten that owned a 
wagon or a fanning mill, and as to time pieces, 
I do aot recollect more than three or four in the 
settlement at the time, nor for some yeurs after- 
wards. 

It is an old saying that “one part of the 
world knows not how another part lives.” It 
would be equally true to say, that the present 
generation knows not how the former ones have 
lived. Give me leave to relate how and by 
what means we obtained the small portion of 
literary education that we received at that time; 
and in so doing I shall not exaggerate in order 
to surprise the youth of the present day. A 
general system of education by common schools, 
such us is now in force in Pennsylvania, I sup- 
pose, was not then thought of. All schools then 
had to be started by subscription, and owing to 
the fewness of the inhabitants, this was often 
difficult to do; I have known scholars obliged to 
travel three and four miles to attend school, and 
I have known parents to subscribe for more 
pupils than they could send, in order to establish 
a school. And now for a description of the 
school house in which I received the greater part 
of my education. It was builtin the woods and 
surrounded by woods, no habitation nor cleared 
land in sight of it, although the place where it 
stood is now the centre of a small village. The 
walls were of round logs, notched together at the 
ends, and not even the slanting butts cut off ; the 
roof was composed of clapboards, confined on 
with press poles. The loft or upper floor (as 
there must be one to make the house warm and 
comfortable,) was constructed by laying in round 
poles for joists and slabs laid across these with 
the rounding side up, as close together as the 
inequalities of their edges would admit, and the 
interstices daubed with mud. There was neither 
stove nor a pane of glass about the establishment. 
To supply the absence of a stove, (as they were 
very scarce with us at that day, being several 
years old before I saw one) one end of the house 
was built so as to represent three angles of an 
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octagonal figure; against the middle angle a 
rude wall of stone was erected on the inside, 
about six or eight feet high, and from this to a 
little above the top of the house a wide flue was 
built of wood, and plastered on the inside with 
mud; this served for a chimney, in which, on 
a cold day, we often built a log heap eight or ten 
feet in length, and some of the logs as large as 
three or four young men could carry in. This, 
when in blast, and benches placed in front and 
along the other two angles, kept the spellers 
quite comfortable. The writers and cypherers 
did not fare quite so well, for when the house 
was first built, and before the cracks between the 
logs were stopped with chunks and mud (to use 
the language of that day), a log was cut out on 
each side, and small laths or sticks set in this 
opening nearly perpendicular and about five or 
six inches apart; against these, on the outside, 
paper, of any kind we could get, was pasted, 
and, to make it more brilliant, we oiled it with 
some kind of soft grease, and this was our 
source of light. But the oil made the paper 
very tender, and the wind and miee often tore 
large holes in our windows. Often have I, with 
other scholars, sat by these open windows, 
writing, when the ink would freeze in our pens; 
we would hold them to our mouths, blow a warm 
breath or two on them and then proceed, and, 
perhaps, before we could write a line, it would 
be necessary to repeat the process of thawing 
the ice. Holes bored in the logs directly under 
our paper windows, large wooden pins driven 
in somewhat slanting, and rough boards nailed 
on them, constituted our writing desks. Our 
under floor was of rough boards laid in loosely, 
neither jointed nor nailed; so that when a pen- 
knife or pencil, &c., fell from the hand, it would 
make its escape under the floor, but by raising a 
board it was easily recovered. 

Our assortment of books was very limited. 
Dillworth’s Spelling Book, Testament and Bible, 
were the only school books we had at first, but 
after some time Murray’s Introduction and 
Reader were introduced. I think there could 
not have been one-twentieth of the books in 
circulation that now are, or if there were, they 
did not reach us. 

Spelling, reading, writing and a small portion 
of arithmetic, completed our studies, as it was 
the general opinion that one who could write a 
tolerably fair hand, and was perfect in arithme- 
tic as far as through the single rule of three, 
was fully competent for a teacher. English 
grammar, geography, Xc., were not talked of. 

We were not sensible of the difficulties we 
were then passing through, for we appeared as 
hearty, happy and cheerful as the young people 
of the present day, many of whom are now ac- 
quiring their education in ceiled houses, and 
have almost every other convenience they could 
desire. 
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When I compare a little more than half a 
century ago with the present day, the contrast 
is very great. I would not deprive the youth of 
the present day of any of the advantages they 
enjoy, but I feel an earnest desire that they may 
be made sensible of them, and appreciate thém 
rightly. I have often felt a fear when I have 
seen the dear youth carried away by worldly 
prosperity into the airy regions of vanity and 
folly, and have said in my heart, may not these 
great advantages prove a curse instead of a bles- 
sing? Pride, fulness of bread, and abundance 
of idleness, was the cause of the destruction of 
some, formerly, and may not like causes produce 
like consequences ? 

I do not presume to say that vanity is confined 
to the present generation. To have been proud 
of a homespun coat, or a wool hat, fifty or sixty 
years ago, was as wrong as to pride ourselves 
on much finer garments now ; but as our worldly 
blessings increase, ought not our thankfulness 
to the great Giver increase also? But I fear it 
is too often the reverse of this. 

I remember that even in those early days, 
that when some of the young people wished to 
imitate some of the fashions of that day, the 
elder ones would mourn over their departure 
from ancient simplicity, and remark, that if 
those young people had had to pass through the 
trials, hardships and dangers that attended them, 
they would not think of such things. Many of 
these old people had passed through the times 
of the French, Indian and Revolutionary wars ; 
and it was thrilling to hear them recount the 
imminent dangers, difficulties and hair-breadth 
escapes that they and some of their cotempora- 
ries had encountered in those perilous times. 
These were so great, that they appeared to ac- 
count the difficulties they were then laboring 
Friends par- 
ticularly, had in the time of the revolutionary 
war experienced very great privations in conse- 
quence of their refusing to bear arms; and many 
privations were experienced by the inhabitants 
generally. As an instance, the want of salt was 
severely felt, none being made at that time in 
this country, and England had prohibited all 
importation to the rebel continent, (as they 
termed it.) I was informed by a woman, that 
she helped her father to fill up sixteen bushels 
of good wheat, which he bartered for one of salt; 
whilst many dispensed with the use of it almost 
entirely. Some boiled their butter and skimmed 
it, in order to preserve it, and had recourse to 
different expedients, which nothing but neces- 
sity could dictate. Custom has a great influence 
even on taste. A few years since I conversed 
with a man who was then upwards of 80 years 
of age, who told me that he had become so ac- 
customed to eating his butter without salt in the 
time of the war, that he still preferred it; and 
generally managed to.get as much of each 
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churning before it was salted, as would spread 
a piece for himself. 


[To be concluded next week. ] 


The third semi-annual National Council of the 
Colored People was recently held in New York. 
One object of this Association is to advance the 
interests of the colored people by providing means 
for a more liberal education, in the establishment 
of Manual Labor Schools, and to open more ex- 
tended avenues of employment. 

The deliberations of the council were conducted 
with dignity and spirit, and the following is the 
opening address of the President Dr. J. McCune 
Smith, of New York. 


GENTLEMEN : You are assembled to fulfil the 
duties imposed on you by a Convention of the 
colored people, assembled at Rochester in July, 
1853, by which Convention you were duly ap- 
pointed “ for the purpose of improving the char- 
acter, developing the intelligence, maintaining 
the rights, and organizing a union of the colored 
people of the free States.” The hundred and 
seventy thousand souls who compose the free 
colored people of the free States occupy a posi- 
tion in regard to human progress, of greater im- 
portance and responsibility than any like number 
of individuals on the face of the globe. The 
great question of human brotherhood is brought 
to a direct test in our persons and position ; the 
practicability of democratic institutions, their 
ability to overcome the last vestige of tyranny in 
the human heart, the vincibility of caste by 
Christianity, the power of the gospel, the disen- 
thralment of three millions of bleeding and 
crushed slaves ; all these issues lend their weight 
and rest their decision very greatly if not entire- 
ly on the free colored people of the free States. 
This weight of responsibility is enough to make 
men shrink therefrom ; but we cannot avoid it if 
we would. The influence of our land and its in- 
stitutions reaches to the uttermost parts of the 
earth; and go where we may, we will find 
American prejudice, or at least the odor of it, to 
contend against. It is easiest, as well as manli- 
est, to meet and contend with it here at the foun- 
tain head; nor can we cease affecting these great 
issues by inactivity ; the case isgoing on, whether 
we labor or not; and our inactivity will only 
help deciding it against us and those true prin- 
ciples, which it would seem in the Providence 
of God that we are set apart to uphold. Al- 
though we may not readily see it, our position is 
not a hopeless one; it is full of promise. It 
sometimes happens in great moral, as in great 
physical battles, that certain divisions of men, 
by simply maintaining a fixed position, even with- 
out striking an active blow, will conduce to the 
victory ; in like manner, by simply maintaining 


our numbers, and our senses and our Christianit 
under the waves of oppression and practical in. 
fidelity that have vainly beaten against us, we 
have done our appointed service in the land where 
we dwell. But the hour has come for us so take 
a direct and forward movement. We feel and 
know it. Just as in 1817 there was a spontane. 
ous movement among our brethren of that gene. 
ration, with one voice to oppose the Colonization 
movement, so in this year 1855, throughout the 
length of the land, do we feel roused to take an 
active and energetic part in the great question 
of Liberty or Slavery. We are awakened, as 
never before, to the fact that if Slavery and caste 
are to be removed from the land, we must remove 
them, and remove them ourselves ; others may aid 
and assist if they will, but the moving power 
rests with us. Gentlemen, the direction of this 
newly-awakened power rests greatly with you. 
Untrammeled by any of the influences that curb 
or straiten other benevolent or deliberative or- 
ganizations, you may bring forward, discuss 
and adopt such a plan of movement as may seem 
best. One or two primary considerations are all 
Iwill venture. First, it is important that you 
thoroughly organize all the colored people ; we 
cannot spare the aid of a single man, or woman, 
or minor capable of thinking. Then you should 
adopt means to lay your plans of organization or 
co-operation before every individual among our 
people. This can be done by the agency of lec- 
turers and of the Press. We must distinctly 
keep before the people the fact that our labors con- 
sist in something beside the declaration of senti- 
ments. Wemustactup towhatwedeclare. Andso 
closely does oppression encompass us that we can 
act constantly in behalf of our cause by simply 
maintaining for ourselves the rights which the 
laws of the land guarantee to us in common with 
all citizens. From the mere act of riding in 
public conveyances, up to the immediate and en- 
tire abolition of Slavery in the slave States, the 
laws of the land and the Constitution of the 
country are clearly on our side. And that man 
is a traitor to Liberty and a foe to our Humanity 
who maintains, or even admits, that we or any 
other human beings may be held in slavery on 
account of the color of the skin, or for any reason 
short of the committing of crime. And from 
the mere act of riding in public conveyances, up 
to the liberation of every slave in the land, do 
our duties extend—embracing a full and equal 
participation, politically and socially, in all the 
rights and immunities of American citizens. If 
these our duties are weighty, we have the means 
to perform them. Our cause is inseparably 
wrapped up with every genial reform moving 
over the land. 
Freedom, hand in hand with labor, 
Walketh strong and brave ; 


On the forehead of his neighbor 
No man writeth slave! 


a 
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The States which have legislated in behalf of 
the Temperance reform have also made move- 
ments toward recognizing our rights as citizens 
thereof. But efforts on our own part have helped 
toward this good result ; in Massachusetts, main- 
ly by efforts of some colored citizens, one a mem- 
ber of this Council, the last vestige of caste in 
Public Schools has been abolished. In Con- 
necticut, on the petition of her colored citizens, } 
led by a member of this Council, both Houses of 
the Legislature have done their share toward 
granting us equal suffrage, and the Governor has 
recently strongly recommended the same. In 
New-York, through the efforts of a member of 
this Council and the President of our State Coun- 
cil, aided by the moving eloquence of another 
member of our Council, the Legislature passed a 
vote of equal suffrage—a vote for which during 
the past twenty years we have petitioned and 
struggled in vain. In Pennsylvania a strong 
and able effort has been made to obtain the fran- 
chise by our colored brethren, and not without 
some signs of success. Even in Illinois, hitherto 
covered with deeper infamy in caste than any 
other State, there are signs that the labors of 
her intelligent and energetic colored citizens have 
not been in vain. Gentlemen, these cheering 
and grand results have followed the almost iso- | 
lated labors of less than a hundred colored men ; | 
[ had almost said of five. What may we not do 
if we secure the hearty, earnest and steady co- | 
operation of ten thousand such men? Ifa hun-! 
dred colored men have struck these blows under | 
which Slaveocracy reels aud staggers, how easily | 





will ten thousand overthrow that atrocious system. | spent 65 in war, and 62 in peace. 
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class. And statistics will be presented to this 
Council, showing that asa mass, in the free 
States, we occupy a middle position between the 
rich and the poor. Not only could the hundred 
thousand free colored people of Pennsylvania and 
New-York easily establish and richly endow an 
Industrial School ; but [ could name ten men 
among us who could do it without sensible loss 
to their abundance of means. This Industrial 
School should, like the rest of what we do, be our 
own movement, done by our own means. We 
will make both character and reputation in es- 
tablishing it. We have therefore, gentlemen, a 
cause, and the men and the means to carry it on ; 
may you be endowed with true wisdom for the 
accomplishment of the great purpose for which 
you are now met together. 


What a sad picture the following extract on 


| English Wars portrays to the world, when we 


reflect that England, with her established Church, 
professing to be governed by the precepts of the 


| Bible, declares war at this enlightened age with 


Russia, and at the same time is carrying ona dread- 

ful war in the East. The great loss of treasure, 

and above all the great sacrifice of human life, 

induces the reflection, that surely she must suf- 

for sooner or later, retribution for the enormous 

evils caused by her iniquitous conduct. 
ENGLISH WARS. 


Of 127 years, terminating in 1815, England 
The war of 


We have the men and the spirit, and a favorable | 1688, after lasting nine years, and raising the 
public sentiment ; let us address ourselves to the | expenditure in that period to /.36,000,000, was 


work of organization. 


The time is come when! ended by the treaty of Ryswick, in 1797. 


Then 


our people must assume the rank of a first-rate | came the war of the Spanish succession, which be- 
power in the battle against caste and Slavery ; it | gan in 1702, concluded in 1713, and absorbed 
is emphatically our battle ; no one else can fight | /.62,500,000 of money. Next was the Spanish 


it for us, and with God’s help we must fight it lwar of 1739, 


ourselves. 
movement must be and are changed. 
depending upon it, we must lead it. 


settled finally at Aix La 


Our relations to the Anti-Slavery | Chapelle tin 1748, after costing nearly /.54,- 
Instead of | 000,000. 
We must | of 1756, terminated by the treaty of Paris in 


Then came the seven years war 


maintain our citizenship and manhood in every ; 1763, in the course of which were spent /.112,- 
relation—civil, religious and social—throughout | 000,000. The next was the American war of 


the land. The recognition of our manhood | 
throughout this land ts the Abolition of Slavery | 
throughout the land. One of the means of | 
elevation left in your care by the Rochester Con- 
vention is an Industrial School; and a plan by 
which our rising youths may forsake menial em- 
ployments for mechanical and mercantile occupa- 
tions. The accomplishment of both these ob- 
jects is within our ability. Among the wants 
which we labor under as a class, there is not the 





want of money. We do not even in half our 
proportionate numbers occupy the Alms-houses 
in the free States. During the profound dis- 
tress which existed during the past winter we 
were not in any degree the distressed or starving 


1775, which lasted eight years; our national ex- 
penditure in this time was 7.136,000,000. The 
French Revolutionary war began in 1793, lasted 
nine years, and exhibited an expenditure of 
1.464,000,000. The war against Bonaparte be- 
gan in 1803, and ended in 1815. During these 
twelve years were spent /.1,159,000,000; /.771,- 
000,000, raised by taxes, 7.888,000,000, by loans, 


| add to this the number of human lives sent to a 


premature grave! plunged into eternity without 
preparation! Where is the Christian, who will not 
mourn over a scene like this? Ruined towns 
and villages, destitute widows and helpless 
orphans, hospitals crowded with the sick and the 
dying, thousands of our fellow mortals dismem- 
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bered, disfigured, plague, pestilence, and famine, | 


are a small part of the horrid picture of war! 


INVENTIONS. 


Glass windows were first used in 
Chimneys in houses, 

Lead pipe for conveying water, 

Tallow candles for light, 

Spectacles invented by an Italian, 
Paper first made from linen, 

Woolen cloth first made in England, 
Art of painting in colors, 

Printing invented, 

Watches made in Germany, 

Variations of compass first noticed, 
Pins first used in England, 
Circulation of blood discovered by Harvey 
First newspaper published in America, 
First steam engine invented, 

Steam engine improved by Watt, 
Stereotyping invented in Scotland, 


1189 
1236 
1252 
1290 
1299 
1302 
1331 
1410 
1440 
1447 
1510 
1513 
1601 
1630 
1649 
1767 
1785 


Animal magnetism discovered by Mesmer, 1778 
First Sabbath Schoolin Yorkshire, England, 1789 


Electro magnetic telegraph by Morse, 
Daguerreotype process invented, 


1832 
1839 


“ AS THY DAY, SO SHALL THY STRENGTH 
BE.” 


When brightly shines the morning ray, 
And countless toils await the day ; 


When much thon fear’st thy strength too small 


To meet—aye more, to conquer all ;— 
Press on! it is God’s own decree 


That, “ as thy day, thy strength shall be!” 


When fainting ’neath the blaze of noon, 
The slightest aid were richest boon; 
While all around temptations stand, 

To lure with whispers sweet and bland, 
Yield not! ‘tis written that for thee, 

Just “as thy day, thy strength shall be !”? 


When night falls deep and clouds arise,— 
And all thy hope, like starlight, dies ; 
While winds sweep cold along the plain, 
And sad thou look’st for friends in vain; 
*Tis almost o’er ! thy haven see,— 


Rest! “as thy day, thy strength shall be!” 


A hand unseen completes the toil, 
From which thy weary hands recoil ; 
The same hand tempers heat and cold ;— 


Guides the young limbs—supports the old ; 


Through shades of night by Him we see 


Thus, ‘¢ as our day, our strength shall be !’? 


Who would not in the conflict fail ? 

Who would not cower before the gale ? 
Who would not shrink, and veil his eyes, 
When some dread bolt toward him flies ? 
Were not this promise plain to see,— 
Lo! “as thy day, thy strength shall be !” 


Father! for all I reckon mine, 

I claim that promise, so divine ! 
Whate’er our mortal steps befall, 

Content on Thee alone to call ! 

Why covet aught, from aught why flee— 
While “ as our day our strength shall be.” 


Ww. W- 


M. 
Boston Churchman. 
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THE STORMY PETREL, 


This is the bird that sweeps o’er the sea— 
Fearless and rapid and strong is he; 

He never forsakes the billowy roar 

To dwell in calm on the tranquil shore, 

Save when his mate from the tempest’s shocks 
Protects her young in the splintered rocks. 


Birds of the sea, they rejoice in storms ; 

On the top of the wave you may see their forms: 
They run and dive, and they whirl and fly 
Where the glittering foam-spray breaks on high ; 
And against the force of the strongest gale, 
Like phantom-ships they soar and sail. 


All over the ocean, far from land— 

When the storm-king rises dark and grand, 
The mariner sees the petrel meet 

The fathomless wave with steady feet, 
And a tireless wing and a dauntless breast, 
Without a home or a hope of rest. 


So, ’mid the contest and toil of life, 

My soul ! when the billows of rage and strife 
Are tossing high, and the heavenly blue 

Is shrouded by vapors of sombre hue— 

Like the Petrel wheeling o’er foam and spray, 
Onward and upward pursue thy way! 


NN. York Com. Adv. P. B. 


THERE’S NO DEARTH OF KINDNESS. 


There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours ; 
Only, in our blindness, 
We gather thorns for flowers! 
Outward, we are spurning— 
Trampling one another; | 
While we are inly yearning 
At the name of “ Brother !” 


There’s no dearth of kindness, 
Or love, among mankind ; 

But in our darkling loneness, 
Hooded hearts grow blind! 

Full of kindness tingling, 
Soul is shut from soul, 

When they might be mingling 
In one kindred whole! 


There’s no dearth of kindness, 
Though it be unspeken ; 
From the heart it buildeth 
Rainbow-smiles, in token 
That there be none so lowly 
But have some angel touch ; 
Yet, nursing loves unholy, 
We live for self too much! 


As tke wild-rose bloweth, 
As runs the happy river, 
Kindness freely floweth 
In the heart forever; 
But if men will hanker 
Ever for golden dust, 
Kindliest hearts will canker, 
Brightest spirits rust. 


There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours; 
Only, in our blindness, 
We gather thorns for flowers ! 
O cherish God’s best giving, 
Falling from above! 
Life were not worth living, 
Were it not for Love. 


Gerald Massey. 


FRIENDS’ 


WHAT IS SAND. 


The question as to the origin of those vast ac- 
cumulations of sand, so white and pure, which 
render the beaches of our island-home so beau- 
tiful to the eye and pleasant to the feet, has no 
doubt perplexed the minds of many of those who 
have recently returned from a sea-side sojourn or 
a coast ramble, and led to many guessings on 
the subject, more or less in accordance with 
scientific truth. ‘To the young especially, the 
clear, smooth, cool belt of powdered crystal that 
fringes the land, and along which the crested 
waves are ever playing night and day, is an ob- 


ject of unceasing wonder, amusement, and de- | 
And many, in all probability, are the | 


light. 
ingenious speculations that have been hazarded 
by these little sand-excavators and shell-hunters, 
if we could but learn them, to account for the 
origin and perpetuation of these charming sea- 
walks. All who are interested in such an in- 
quiry will read with pleasure the following sim- 
ple and lucid explanation of the matter, which 
we extract from an admirable work on Popular 
Physical Geology,* designed expressly for those 
who are unacquainted with this growingly im- 
portant science. The transparency of the au- 
thor’s style will be best appreciated after peru- 
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“Tt is, however, by no means necessary to 
suppose that the water always detached the sand 
directly from the rock as sand, that is, in small 
grains. On the contrary, if we examine the 
action of moving water now, whether we go to 

| the rapids and cataracts of rivers, or to the break- 
ers of the sea battering against a rocky coast, we 
shall everywhere see large blocks of rock lying 
about often but newly detached from their origi- 
nal site, with all their angles sharp and their 
fractures fresh,, the yet unhealed scar perhaps 
plainly visible in the cliff above. We should 
_see also blocks having every gradation of form, 
from this newly broken angular fragment to 
smaller and smoother well rounded boulders and 
pebbles, having every projecting angle ground 
off and all the surface worn as smooth as a bil- 
| liard-ball. This has been effected by the fre- 
quent moving and rolling of all these blocks one 
| against the other on the pebble beach or in the 
bed of the torrent, every roll removing some lit- 
| tle corner, chipping off some little projection, 
each separated fragment being itself smoothed 
| and rolled into a pebble or shingle, and all the 
waste of this process being carried off by the mo- 
| Ving water in the shape of sand. Thus we come 
| to look upon not only all sand as a water-worn 





sing the extract which we subjoin, on the vari-| ™terial, but also upon every pebble and every 
ous divinely ordained agencies which are at all| detached stone, of whatever shape and size, 
times actively employed in the formation of sand | whether found in river, lake, or ocean, if it has 
at alla worn and rounded outline, as having 
probably acquired that outline by the action of 


and gravel. 

“lf the reader will examine a handful of sand | : : 
by the aid of a lens, he will find that it is com- moving water, and as having been probably trans- 
posed of grains, or minute irregularly-shaped | ported by that action from its parent site to the 
particles of a hard, shining, often semi-transpa- | Place where they now find it. 


rent substance. These particles are, if not round,; “ There are two mineral substances which 
very much rounded, often having on the surface | ©D'er more largely into the structure ofall rocks 
a rubbed appearance, as if they had been worn | than any other : these are silica and alumina. 
and ground against each other. As to river or | The most common form of silica is quartz, which 
sea sand, it is obvious that this rabbing mustac- | }8 almost entirely pure silica Rock-crystal is a 
tually have taken place, because, as the moving | COMMON name for quartz in its crystalline form ; 
water must frequently wash the sand about and | i2 this state it is quite transparent ; it, however, 
roll it onwards in its course, the particles must | }8 often found in veins in the hard rocks as an 
be constantly exposed to friction against each | 0P@que milk-white stone, very hard and brittle. 
other, or against whatever substance it may be | When quartz is colored dull white or brown by 
that lies at the bottom of the water. Itisclear- | the slight admixture of other substances, it Is 
ly possible, therefore, that all river or sea sand called flint. All non-erystallized quartz, and 
may have been produced, or brought into the | most rocks that are made of it, when broken by 


state of sand, by the action of the running or|the hammer or in any other way, commonly 


moving waters tearing away fragments of rock, 
breaking them up into constantly diminishing 
particles, and, by perpetual friction and rolling, 
grinding those particles into small rounded 


grains. If this mode of formation be true for 


all sand found now beneath or on the margin of 


any moving water, it is, a priori, highly proba- 
ble that all sand whatever, even that of the wild 
deserts of Sahara, the sands of Arabia, or those 
of the centre of Australia, have been thus formed 

*¢ Popuiar Physical Geology.”? By J. Beete Jukes, 
M Asy FsR-S-, M-B.I-A., &c., &c. London: Reeve & Co. 
1853. 


split into squarish or cubical lumps, which when 
acted on by moving water, soon get their corners 
| rounded off so as tc be easily rolled or moved, 
| either as large pebbles or as small round grains. 
| It is partly on account of their superior hardness 
and unyieldingness to chemical or mechanical 
| force, that the great majority of all pebbles and 
sand consists of quartz. If we re-examine with 
a lens our handful of sea-sand, we should find 
|all the little glassy-looking or semi-transparent 
| grains, and most of the opaque oues, to be made 
| of quartz, mingled perhaps with grains of a few, 
other substances, and, in the case of sea-sand 
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with grains of broken shell or coral, or other sea 
creatures.” 
The author then goes on to describe the nature 
of alumina, which, it appears, is a substance that 
does not commonly occur in any pure form, as 
silica does in quartz, but which enters into the 
composition of many minerals, and gives them 
the property of forming clay and mud, by much | 
the same natural processes that have been de- 
scribed as taking place in the production of sand. | 
As this isa branch of the subject, however, upon 
which we have not now space to enter, we pass 
over the writer’s observations on this topic, and 
come to some of the other agencies which are | 
mentioned as being incessantly engaged in the 
work of grinding down the solid rocks and gra- 
dually triturating them into sand or mud. Fore- | 
most among these, for the universality of its ac- | 
tion, if not for its violence or power, is rain. 
“ There is not a shower of rain that falls, whe- | 
ther on the crowded street, the dusty road, the | 
plains, the hills, or the mountain summits, that 
does not cause a multitude of rills and streams | 
of muddy water to flow from higher to lower 
levels. The mud borne along by that water | 
was once part of a solid rock. Even if it be but | 
the waste of the bricks and tiles of our houses, | 
this is still true ; and it is equally true for every | 
other case, except for those particles of it that | 
may be the result of the decomposition of ani-| 
mal or vegetable matter’. Even the gentlest rain | 
that soaks silently into the most richly carpeted | 
meadow of grass contributes to the stock of water | 
contained below ground, which here and there | 
bursts forth in springs, carrying momently some | 
“grain of mineral matter to the brook, the river, 

and the ocean. Who has not seen the springs | 
discolored after heavy rain? Who has not 
watched in wet weather the swollen brook or the | 
roaring torrent, with its thick, muddy, eoffee- 
colored water? Whoever has seen these things, 
has seen one of the multitudinous actions ofnature, 
which are fo ever and everywhere in operation, 























mighty works by means apparently inadequate, 
aud at first sight perhaps not especially adapted 
to the purpose. 

“There are, however, other agencies at work 
—agencies acting with greater local power than 
mere rain, in wearing away solid rocks and trans- 
porting the waste to other localities. We have 
alluded to the action of brooks and rivers; but if 
we were to trace them more minutely and in 
detail, and follow them up to where they acquire 
a swifter stream, or where rapids and cataracts 
occur in them, we should estimate still more 
highly their destructive power on solid rock. 
Rivers are, in fact, great natural saws or planes, 
for ever grooving furrows in the land. Let any one 
look at the bed of a mountain torrent, where it has 


















performing slowly, and in the lapse of ages, | 
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“Again, on mountain tops, or in high latitudes 
even on lower ground, frost is another great 
agent of disintegration. Any one who ascends 
the mountains of our own islands for the first 
time will often be surprised at the multitude of 
angular fragments and fallen blocks he sees scat. 
tered over their summits, or piled at the foot of 
of their precipices. Of these, many, if not most, 
have been detached by the action of frost, caus- 
the water contained in the joints and crevices to 


,expand and rend them asunder, just as in a 
| cold winter’s night the jugs and water bottles 


are apt to burst by the frost in our bedrooms. 

“Of all agencies, however, the most efficient 
in the destruction and degredation;of rock,* be- 
cause it is both locally powerful and very widely 
diffused, is the action of the sea breakers. In 
all climes, in all latitudes, along all shores of all 
seas and oceans, this action is ceaselessly at work 
day and night, summer and winter, gently and 
imperceptibly even in calms, furiously and vig- 
orously in storms, gradually but steadily in mod- 
erate weather, wave after wave is launched from 
the sea against the land, eating and tearing it 
away. No one can have visited the soft cliffy 
shores of the east and south of England without 
having been almost an eye-witness of this action. 
It is nowhere, perhaps, better displayed, than on 
the coast of Yorkshire, near Scarborough. I 
well remember many years ago being struck, 
when attempting to walk under the cliffs from 
Scarborough to Filey Bay, with the enormous 
slices or square pilasters of cliff that, having 
been undermined by the action of the breakers 
at high water, had fallen forward headlong into 
the sea, the empty space they had once filled in 
the precipice above showing its still freshly ex- 
posed and jagged surface, gaping from the wound. 
Any one, it may be added, who has visited the 
southern side of the Isle of Wight, or rambled 
along the eastern coast, will be familiar with 
other illustrations of the encroaching power of 
the sea. The disappearance of the ancient city 
of Dunwich, with its numerous churches, is mat- 
| ter of notoriety. 

“ But if we leave these soft and easily destroy- 
ed rocks, and come to the hard and rugged pro- 
montories of the west of England, of Wales, of 
Ireland, or of Scotland, we still have evidently 
signs of the same action. Let any one, however, 
traverse any of these coasts when a wild western 
gale is stirring up the Atlantic from afar off, 
heaving its waters into huge mountainous ridges, 
crested with foaming breakers, and bringing 
them up rank after rank to fall madly on the land, 
dashing the white spray high over cliff and head- 
land, and making even the solid rocks on which 
he stands to shake and quiver with the blows. 
He will then have no difficulty in understanding 
the reason of the broken and indented coast, of 





cut a deep ravine through hard rock, and he will 
see the amount of its force perpetually acting. 





the jagged cliffs, of the pinnacles of rock jutting 
| out here and there, and of the projecting lines of 
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i SS 
reef showing often like black knobs far outamong THE GREATNESS OF LITTLE THINGS. 


the foam of the breakers. He will see that} Jn Lieut. Maury’s recent work on the Physi- 
wherever there is a bay or indentation, the rock | cal Geography of the Sea, he gives the result of 
was originally softer, or the land was lower, than | microscopic examinations of some shells drawn 
ordinary ; wherever there is a promontory, the up from the bottom of the Atlantic ocean, where 
rock was harder, or was so placed as to be able it is more than two miles in depth. The shells 
better to withstand the waves ; wherever there is | are so minute that to the naked eye they appear 
a projecting reef or line of rocky islets stretch- | jike common dust or clay, although not a grain 
ing out to the sea, there the rock was of the hard- | of sand is among them ; and yet are so preserved 
est and most unyielding character. What is this | that their most delicate edges are all perfect. It 
but to say that the sea has worn all these inden- | would require a larger grave to hold all the coral 
tations, has eaten away the sides of the promon- | jnsects of the world than all the elephants. The 
tory, has destroyed the land that once covered | smallest tenants of the ocean, not the largest, are 





and protected the reef, or that once connected its most important occupants, and the microscopic 


the line of islets with the main, and that it would 


shell fish create more important changes than 


have destroyed them also had they not in some | the whales. 


degree resisted its power, standing up as yet to 
mark the amount of destruction that has taken 


It has been the great error of historians, states- 


men and politicians to lose sight of this truth. 


place around them, but ultimately themselves to | They look only at the whales, the big fish, and 
disappear beneath the waves like their brethren | seem to consider these as the monarchs of the 


before them ?”—Leisure Hour. 
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deep sea of politics, and they alone have the 
| right to swim there. If the French Emperor 
flounders, or the Russian Autocrat turns over on 


Books introduced into Friends’ Library, Cherry | his side and dies, each contortion is duly chroni- 


Street, since last Report. 
Washington’s Maxims. 
The Pedestrian in France and Switzerland. 
The Hearth Stone. 
Art Student in Munich. 
Nature in Disease. 
Memorable Women. 
What Not. 
Life in Abyssinia; 2 vols. 
De Quincy’s Opium Eater. 
Mile Stones in Life’s Journey. 
A Tennesseean Abroad. 
History of Louisiana. 
Calvert’s Thoughts and Scenes in Europe. 
Cowper’s Poems, 2 vols., published in 1786. 


Newton answered by Phillips, published in 1771. 


Letters on the Deity, published in 1799. 
Grammactices Compendiaria, published in 1719. 
Ruthford Children; vol. 2. 

May Dundas. 

Only a Dandelion. 

Fitz Harold. 

Lilly Gordon. 

Nothing Ventured, Nothing Have. 
Agnes. 

Caroline. 

Work, and how to do it. 

Leisure Moments. 

Taylor’s Saracens. 

Proverbs of Nations. 

Brushwood Picked up. 

Harry’s Vacation. 

Pebbles from Lake Shore. 

Cyclopedia of Literary Anecdotes. 
Wood’s Natural History. 

Sigourney’s Western Home. 
Inebriate’s Hut. 

The Wanderers. 

Faggots for the Fireside. 

Bancroft’s United States; vols. 1st and 6th. 


To be continued. 


cled. But in the meantime, what do we hear of 
the progress of the people, the industrious classes, 
| the small fish ? They are the true monarchs of 
| this great and wide sea of politics after all. They 
form the strata by which the geologists of his- 
‘ tory will hereafter mark the progress of this age, 
| and classify all its products ; and upon the basis 
‘of which all fature society will develope itself. 
| Take care of the poor, and the rich will take care 
| of themselves. Educate the masses, and there 
| will arise from the number a sufficiently large 
' class to generalize their ideas, and carry out their 
| principles. Reform the people, make them tem- 
perate, truthful and virtuous, for they give tone 
and temper to the age and to the country, deter- 
mining tbe character of its leaders far more than 
the leaders that of the masses. 
And so in individual life and character. Itis 
little things that make and unmake us. There 
| are thousands of young men of genius and enter- 
| prise at this moment who dream of fame and dis- 
| tinetion, and who, if it only required some one 
; great act of daring or sacrifice within the scope 
of human possibility to become distinguished, 
would be heroes; but because true eminence is 
only to be attained by a persevering application 
‘in a number of daily virtues, are constantly at 
war with the whole scheme of things, and esteem 
it a very badly governed world, in which they 
find no higher place. 
| Itisaman’s little habits of dress, demeanor 
| and conversation that make or unmake the friends 
| on which his success and happiness in life depend. 
It is on a man’s little habits of eating and drink 
| ing, of loitering over trifles, or knowing how to 


To confess a fault that is none, out of fear, is | brush them aside, that his character for idleness 
indeed mean; but not to be afraid of standing | or industry, and the occupation of the largest 


in one, is brutish.— Wm. Penn. 


part of his time, depend. It is the way in which 
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aunan.takes care of the pennies in his pecuniary 
transactions that determines whether he will 
ever take care of pounds. 

Little habits drive nails into our coffins. They 
more than make up by their number, what they 
seem to lack in individual importance. They 
are the true seeds of character. We might as 
well plant acorns, and not expect them to grow, 
as cherish small vices and not calculate om their 
increase ; or as reasonably hope to see the firm 
and noble oak where no acorns were ever planted, 
as true greatness and success in life, where the 
seedlings of a thousand little habits of industry 

and virtue had not been first carefully cherished. 
In a word, character is the sum of little things, 
rather than great ones. The true estimate of an 
individual is not ascertained by his accidental or 
occasional achievements, but his every-day habits. 
moins character,is not determined by its 
* famous men, but by the habits of its masses, and 
the cha.acter of the age by the vices or virtues 
that were so inherent as to be unnoticed.— 


Public Ledger. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour ano Meat.—Breadstuffs of all descriptions 
are very quiet. The sales for export are light, at 
$10 50 a 11 00. 
were at $10 75 per bbl. for common and good brands. 





Sales at $11 25 a 12 25 per barrel for extra and fancy | 


brands. Rye Flour is firm. 
bu., and Pennsylvania and Brandywine Corn Meal 
at $5 00 per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat is quite scarce. 
Rye is selling at $1 52. Corn is steady. Sales of 
15,000 bushels Southern and Penna. yellow at 112c, 
afloat, and at 111c in store. 
afe selling at 67c per bushel, atioat, and 70c in store. 

Carrie Marxet.—The supply of Beef Cattle, 


The offerings for home consumption | 


Last sales at $7 25 per 
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EACHER WANTED.—The Boys’ Department of 

Friends’ Central Schvol is now vacated for want 
of a suitably qualified Friend to fill the position of 
Principal Teacher and Lecturer to that and the Girly’ 
School. The buildings have been put up to accom. 
modate, conveniently, one hundred pupils of each sex, 
The Girls’ Department has been, and is in a highly 
flourishing condition, with the reputation of a first 
class finishing seminary. It is believed that in this 
densely populated city, with the want felt by Friends 
of a boys’ finishing school, an opportunity presents 
itself to an energetic and competent Teacher, not often 
surpassed. A liberal salary will be guaranteed, and 
the whole proceeds of tuition are, by the existing ar- 
rangements, appropriated, free of rent either for the 
building or its philosophical apparatus, to the Teach- 
ers. 

For information on the subject apply to 

SamueEt J. Levick, 

240 N. Third St. 
Maceuerson SaunDERS, 

28 N. Fourth St. 
Joun J. Wuire, 

206 Arch St. 
Martua ME ttor, 

5 Franklin St. 

5th mo. 26. Philadelphia. 
REENWOOD DELL BOARDING SCHOOL.— 

T This Institution is located on the West Branch of 
the Brandywine, West Bradford township, Chester 
county, Pa., four miles west of the Borough of West 
Chester, one mile south of Marshalton. 

This School has been in operation for many years 
under the superintendence of the subscriber. He has 
the pleasure to inform the public that he has now 
engaged the services of Jos. Shortlidge, a young man 
who has had much experience as a teacher, and who 








_ | has distitiguished himself for his industry, perse- 
b Sales of prime | 
red at $250 per bu., and Penna. white at $ 2 62. | 


verance and energy in the prosecution of his studies. 
Our Summer Session will commence on the first of 
Fifth month, (May,) and continue five monts, at sixty 


; dollars per term; one-half to be paid in advance, and 


Good Pennsylvania Oats | 


during the past week, has been rather small, only | 


700 head having b-en offered. Prices were well 
maintained, and most of them sold at prices ranging 
from $11 50 to 13 00 per 100 1bs. Cows and @alves 
are in good demand, the former selling from $18 to 
$45. The receipt of Hogs was quite large, some 
2000 head being offered and disposed of $6 75 a $7 50 
per 100 lbs. The demand for Sheep and Lambs was 
good, and all that were offered sold at from $4 to $8, 
according to condition. 





IL.L be Published Fifth month 12th, 1855, THE 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE 
CALLED QUAKERS; also, Sanpy Fowunnation 
Suaxen, and Innockency wirn nex Open Face, by 
Witiiam Penn, with his Letter to his Wife and 
Children. 180 pages. Price 25 cents. 

T. E. CHAPMAN, 
No. 1S. Fifth St. 


NHESTERFIRLD b6OARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C BOYS.—The Summer Session of this Institution 
will commence on the 2!st of Fifth month, and con- 
tinue twenty, weeks 

Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-haif pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the session. 
No extra charge. 

For further particulars, address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. Office, Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 21—3m. 


5th mo. 5th—6t. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 





the other half at the end of the term, and at the same 
rate for a shorter period. 

The various branches of Mathematics will be taught, 
with the most useful branches of an English Educa- 
tion, such as Grammar, Rueroric, Etocurton, Puo- 
nocraPuy, Botany, &c. Geography and History will 
be particularly attended to. Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry and Physiology, Latin, French and Spanish, 
will be taught without additional charge. 

Lectures will be given to the students on the vari- 
ous branches taught. 

All students admitted will be expected to conform 
to the strictest rules of morality and decorum. . No 
profanity of language or game of chance, such as 
Cards, Dice, or Domino, will be tolerated. 

The government of the School will be conducted 
by the force of argument and persuasion, instead of 
the argument of force and coercion. In a word, it 
will be strictly parental. 

The situation of this School is a delightful summer 
retreat. It is easily reached from West Chester and 
Downingtown. A stage runs from West Chester to 
Marshalton three times a week, viz.: Third, Fifth 
and Seventh days. 

Letters to be directed, Marshalton P. 0. 

JONA. GAUSE, Principal. 

JOS. SHORTLIDGE, Teacher. 

The Winter Session will commence Eleventh mo. 
Ist, 1855. Pupils will, however, be admitted at any 


time, as the School is kept open all the year, with the 
exception of three or four weeks in harvest. 


5th mo. 19—6t. 
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